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ARTIST AND AMATEUR. 




BELIEF in the utility of beauty, a sincere interest in art as the 
creating, adapting, and organizing of beauty, — these are both 
new things to the average American mind. But, though new, 
they are, I believe, no less actual, no less valuable; and, being 
new, they are all the more deserving of serious attention and 
careful culture. 

As the American crystallizes more and more clearly from 
the mixture of races whose elements combine in him as in a 
new and very distinct creature, a craving for art and its delights 
grows perceptibly with his rapid growth. There is stronger evi- 
dence for this than the mere prevalence of "aesthetic" chatter 
in our atmosphere, — chatter which runs the gamut from affected silliness up to the point where 
it becomes a straw indicating the drift of an under-current of more or less well directed popular 
love and enthusiasm. This stronger evidence is to be found in the tangible facts of our sur- 
roundings, where we are to seek, however, not so much actual artistic excellences in the setting 
of our lives, as comparative excellences, patent when we match our lives against those of our 
fathers and grandfathers. Our homes bear witness to many faults and many follies, — faults of 
omission and commission, follies of repetition, plagiarism, misapprehension, affectation, preten- 
sion, and display. But they are not naked and barren, as were the homes — the city homes 
especially — of thirty, forty, or fifty years ago. Our eyes have been opened, I will not say to 
the true appreciation of beauty, but to the fact that it might and should exist in all of our sur- 
roundings. And when we turn our hands to creating it, we show, if not original force, at least 
some historical knowledge and power of assimilation. 

Convinced as I believe our people are that it is important to encourage this new sprout 
from the rough bark of our civilization, the question of art education must become, year by 
year, of greater interest to them. Ways and means will call for the most careful discussion. For 
when a people is young in years, younger still in art instinct, it is apt, with the best will in 
the world, to think but crudely of itself and its needs, and to be but a crude experimentalist in 
action. The question of the nation's duty as such will rapidly come to the front. A near 
generation of legislators must settle to what extent, and in what manner, state aid can be brought 
to bear upon the growth of art. It is a complex and difficult subject, and one upon which I have 
no wish to enter here. Before our legislators can discuss it with any chance of a wise decision, it 
is perhaps necessary that each should receive individually some measure of the instruction it will 
be his privilege to grant or to deny to his countrymen at large. It is of this I would speak, — 
of the individual cultivation possible in every household, which is to be pursued independently 
of state aid, but which is imperative if we would train legislators who shall grant us that aid. I 
would speak of the social, family, and personal influences which may work very powerfully in 
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the aggregate for national improvement, but which will inevitably, if exerted in a false direction, 
warp or dwarf or stultify altogether whatever art instinct we may already have. 

The most common fault as yet with our art training is the sin of absolute non-existence, 
This is not a passive want, but an actual and fatal fault. For in art as in morals, he who is 
not with is against, and he who soweth not scattereth abroad. Where the appreciation of 
beauty is not inculcated, where placid toleration of ugliness goes unrebuked, there is delib- 
erate, if unconscious, teaching of apathy and blindness, or of distorted vision and false ideals. 
As our civilization stands to-day there must be much of baldness and ugliness in our surround- 
ings. But if we cannot change baldness and ugliness into decoration and beauty, let us at least 
realize them for what they are, and let us ever renew our dissatisfaction that they must remain 
what they are. 

It is sad that even such negative teaching as this is so often lacking. But in cases where it 
does exist, — yes, and is supplemented by much and careful positive instruction, that instruction 
is apt to be applied in so mistaken a way that an enormous per-centum inevitably goes to 
waste. There is visible, above all, one capital mistake in its application. This mistake is an 
almost universal confusion of the spheres of artist and amateur, — a failure to discriminate be- 
tween the higher and lower art endowments, between the creative power and the appreciative, 
and a consequent devotion of culture to the one that should be expended on the other. 

How these two aims which should be kept so distinct are perpetually confused in the popular 
mind, is well shown by the confused manner in which the words denoting them are popularly 
employed. The difficulty does not lie with the term artist so much as with the term amateur. 
Ask ten people to define the latter, and we shall hear ten different definitions.' And confusion 
will be found to reign, not only between the usages of different speakers, but in the usage of 
each individual as his subject varies or his mood changes. The truest definition is not quite 
absolutely ignored, but it is most commonly contorted or overlaid, stretched or cramped, as 
chance may dictate. 

Turning to Littre, — for both words come to us from the French, — we find the noun artiste 
defined simply as " one who practises one of the fine arts." To amateur, on the contrary, 
are given three meanings; — i. "one who has a pronounced taste for a thing"; 2. "one who 
cultivates the fine arts without making them his profession"; and 3. en mauvais part, "one who 
has but an inferior talent for that which he attempts in art." Going further back we find that 
artiste comes from Greek and Latin words meaning to dispose, to arrange ; amateur, from aimer, 
to love. Yet M. IJttre adds, furthermore, a note to mark the difference between this aimer and 
itre amateur, the latter indicating a particular and cultivated preference, " in some sense a study." 
Pardon such absolute technicalities. They are most easily quoted to enforce the point I 
would make, — that we are accustomed to give artist its legitimate meaning, that of a practical 
worker in art, but give indiscriminately to amateur the three definitions of M. Littr6. And, 
moreover, we have no distinct consciousness that they are three different definitions, nor any 
distinct realization of how we or others mean the word to be understood in any particular case; 
and slipshod use of the word goes hand in hand, as always, with slipshod thinking about the 
qualities it represents. There is no doubt that we need the word most in its primitive and 
truest signification, where it stands for one who has a special knowledge of and love for art, 
in contradistinction to the practical worker in art. There is no doubt, also, that we use it less 
in this sense than in any other. Much oftener it serves us to denote one whose power and 
skill should distinctly entitle him to be called an artist, but who happens not to devote his 
life to the pursuit of art. More often yet we apply the term to a bungler, a half-taught 
enthusiast or idle trifler, whom hard work and devotion might or might not turn into an artist 
properly so called, but who meanwhile shelters his inefficiency under the half humility of amateur, 
nay, bestows the title upon himself as an excuse for claiming the indulgence of others toward 
work which shows no possible explanation of its own existence. Labelled as amateur work, we 
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are expected to understand that it exists for its author's sake, to amuse or kill his leisure hours, 
and are expected to judge it with charity in view of the good it thus accomplishes. Is not 
true art work, on the contrary, instantly recognized as its own excuse for being? Does it not 
express the fact that at the time of its production its author existed for its sake alone, that 
he and none other could have done thus and so, and that he could have done no other thing — 
and this thing in no other way — at just that time and in just that mood? It is this cultivation 
of art for the sake of the artist, rather than of the artist for the sake of his art, that confuses 
us when we look at the products around us, or judge of the hands that wrought them; that 
lowers the standard we apply to the former, and makes us over-indulgent toward the short- 
comings of the latter ; that will end, if we are not careful, in vitiating our views of art in general, 
in warping our estimate of its proper use, in destroying our belief in its high divinity. 

An example may prove how shifty even the best of us have become in our use of the 
term in question. In Mr. Hamerton's Etching and Etchers we find the following sentence : " The 
transition from amateur to artist is always a very difficult one to accomplish, even when there 
are perfect leisure and liberty for study accompanied by an industry not to be discouraged." 
This seems easy enough to understand, even though there is a doubt as to how we should 
take the word. It seems merely a pedantic way of putting the truism that it is a difficult 
process to develop a capable artist out of a bungler or beginner; or, perhaps, out of a man 
with a love for and appreciation of art, but without any actual experience of its practice.- We 
object, of course, to the doubt in which Mr. Hamerton leaves us as to which of these two 
supposable cases he means. And if we decide from the context that he means the first named, 
we must deplore that he, too, sees fit to bend to such ignoble use the word I am trying to 
defend. But even so much confidence in our power to understand Mr. Hamerton's use of the 
term is destroyed, when we read in another place, " A student who is called an amateur, that 
is, who does not labor for his daily bread." Was ever distinction more arbitrary? We deny 
a man the name of artist because he does not offer his pictures for sale, or because, though 
he may thus offer them, he is not obliged by circumstances so to do! In this sense the term 
is not only an absurdity, but it stands opposed to the sense in which we have already seen 
Mr. Hamerton using it. Surely no transition were easier to make than that from amateur to 
artist, if the transition merely consisted in trafficking or not in the products of one's brush. 
Mr. Hamerton again shifts his position a little when he comes to speak of Mr. Seymour Haden. 
Indeed, he is here almost driven to abandon his oft and variously enforced distinction between 
artistic and amateur work. It were impossible to deny Mr. Haden the name of artist, yet he 
does not " labor for his daily bread " as an etcher, but as a physician. Medicine is the pro- 
fessed and the actual occupation of his life, art its professed and actual recreation. Mr. 
Hamerton says, that " the success of Mr. Haden as an artist is the most interesting fact which 
can be adduced in reference to the great question of amateurship, and it is worth while to 
consider how far Mr. Haden's position resembles that of other amateurs generally, and what 
hope of a like success they may reasonably entertain." Whereupon follows an elaborate state- 
ment of the fact that, in spite of its not being the main business of his life, Mr. Haden has had 
talent enough, and has given himself cultivation enough, to develop into a genuine artist. It 
would have been simpler and more logical, and more worthy of the dignity of art, to have 
allowed the fact — never to have questioned the fact, indeed — that he is an artist always, and 
he alone, who creates good art. How he does it, with what professions and aims, with what 
expenditure of time and effort, are matters for the biographer or the psychologist perhaps, but 
never for the critic, to consider. We may accept it as an almost universal axiom, that art is 
long, — so long as to require the whole intense devotion of a lifetime. Yet there are certain 
cases none the less natural for being exceptional, which prove, not that art is easier than we 
thought, but humanity sometimes more powerful. The painter of Mona Lisa and the Last 
Supper, let us remember, gave but a varying portion of his time to art. Indeed, in his memorial 
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to Lodovico Sforza he cites his ability as sculptor and painter only after giving more prominent 
place to his ability as engineer and artillerist, as ship-builder and architect and scientific 
mechanician. Michael Angelo's was a prentice hand at painting when he tried it on the 
Sistine ceiling. Quentin Matsys was a blacksmith by profession and by practice. And Zeuxis, 
we are told, did not " labor for his daily bread," but gave his pictures away as beyond price, 
" like God's creations." It is puerile to make anything but art's results the measure of an 
artist. It is worse than puerile to lay hold upon a man's other aims and objects and pursuits 
in life, and drag them into the question of the value of his art work, — use them as a reason to 
dub him amateur, and use the title amateur, now to palliate his inefficiency if his work be bad, 
and again to depreciate his rank if his work be good. 

Such use or abuse of so beautiful a word as amateur has led to a constant, if not quite 
conscious, depreciation of the beautiful and useful craft it properly denotes. We forget or deny 
or underrate the value, the necessity, of those whom M. de Sainte Beuve describes as " content- 
ing therhselves with knowing beautiful things intimately well, and nourishing themselves thereon, 
en exquis amateurs, en kumanistes accomplis." We forget that the art which the ages have left 
us, and to which the exceptional sons of genius are adding day by day, really fulfils its mission 
only when it becomes the delight and the nourishment of the sons of men in general. We 
deny, by implication if not in words, that the appreciative sense which alone opens this 
realm of art to the sons of men, — the power of living in intimate communion with beauty, of 
embellishing and sweetening our lives with it, of finding in it a refuge from care and sorrow, a 
renewal of cheerfulness and joy and delight in life, — we deny that this wide and deep capacity 
needs cultivation, or we deny that it is worth cultivating. We take for granted that knowledge 
and appreciative skill here come by instinct, and need none of the careful planting and constant 
training we find imperative with every other human power; or else we take for granted that 
they are not worth having unless supplemented by the ability to create on a more or less 
important scale. These false ideas are implicit, I say, in our behavior in the matter of art 
training. Surely it is only through negligent thinking that we hold them. Surely it is not con- 
sciously, deliberately, with clear persuasion. "Art," says Mr. Pater, "comes to you professing 
frankly to give nothing but the highest value to your moments as they pass, and solely for those 
moments' sake." This is the lowest, the humblest way we can rank its merits, but this is enough 
to class it among the few absolute benefactors of mankind. And the power to appreciate its 
benefactions comes only through knowledge, and knowledge only through cultivation of the 
critical and appreciative senses. 

Yet there is another and a further claim which the cultivation of these senses makes upon 
us. Only through their medium can the higher endowment, — creative power, — be successfully 
nurtured. It is to this power that most of our present teaching is directed. By so directing 
it we err, I repeat, in two ways. We err by neglecting the more universally essential lower 
endowment, and we err by directing the culture of the higher endowment upon itself immedi- 
ately, instead of mediately through the vehicle of the lower. Creative power can never be 
directly nurtured, its advance directly aided. It is not possible for a man born without great 
special aptitudes of eye and hand and brain to be cultivated into a painter. It is possible for 
a man not absolutely deficient in brain or eye to be cultivated into a critic, to find the purest 
pleasure of his life in appreciating what he must always be powerless to produce. Of course 
the very highest in this line does not come through effort alone, but it cannot be the highest 
without effort added to other things. Goethe the critic must be born as truly as Goethe the 
poet. But instruction is necessary to the critic in a sense ever ignored by the artist in color or 
in words. Poets may be such at the first line. Painters who train their wrists often need not 
train much else, — as witness Turner. No one with an ignorance half so invincible as his could 
.properly appreciate, could criticise at all. We need go no further than his estimate of his own 
pictures, conipared among themselves, to be convinced of this. Moreover, the greatest critic, 
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I allow, he who is not only amateur, but connoisseur in the strictest sense, he who teaches 
others in words of permanent value, he whose speech is as truly a part of the aesthetic treasures 
of his nation as are the works he studies, — such a one, I allow, must be born as well as made. 
But if he must not only be born, but cultivated too, the lesser critic, he who sees and .knows 
and judges for his own delight, may be almost wholly made. Titians and Shakespeares and 
Beethovens need no outside impulse. The art they practise is their teacher as they work. 
Sainte-Beuves and Taines and Lessings must first be born, and then carefully trained by them- 
selves or others. But a nation of capable amateurs might absolutely be born of training. Such 
a nation, so trained to such possibilities of enjoyment, would in itself be nobly worth the making. 
But I repeat, if we could so make ourselves, we should indirectly be doing something more. 
We should be preparing the only soil from which creative genius might spring, — that genius 
which we are powerless to beget by effort, whose coming we are powerless even to predict. 

In the great art epochs creative and appreciative power have grown up together. In most 
cases, though not in all, the one form grew as did the other, — unconsciously. It ignored its own 
advance, as a baby ignores his rapid growth. Or, at the most, it noted that advance in a child- 
like way, delighted, of course, but unsurprised and uninquiring. The greatest men were but a 
head taller than the crowd which gathered round them, filled with their feelings, sympathizing 
with their aims, appreciating their marvellous achievement. Art instinct was native in Florence 
as the inventive instinct is native with us. Michael Angelo's public could gauge him most accu- 
rately, with as conscious a mastery of the subject, as utter an unconsciousness of how that 
mastery grew in them or might be trained in others, as the public of Mr. Edison show in compre- 
hending and predicting and almost assisting at his creations. What was wanted came, and what 
came, however divine it may have been, was natural, requisite, and not to have been otherwise. 

This, in former ages, has been the usual mode of art development. But there is another 
mode which we may occasionally mark. Creative art — r still based, be it remembered, upon 
appreciative — has occasionally come to a people through conscious want and deliberate design 
and well-trained effort. Let us notice the most conspicuous instance where nature has worked 
in this mood. The poetry of Germany's classical epoch can be called anything rather than 
unconscious. It does not spring spontaneously from a gradual past. There is no step-by-step 
advance toward the tip-top point of Parnassus. Its Goethe and Schiller do not, like Shake- 
speare, crown an inevitable, self-impelled growth of appreciative and productive bloom. The 
poetic instinct of Germany had budded in the distant past, then withered and disappeared. In 
the eighteenth century it began to be cultivated anew, but its products were for a time more 
like the tinsel fruit of a Christmas tree, or the metal aloes in some cockney villa-garden, 
than like wholesome growths from a vital root. This poetic instinct was not quite dead, of 
course, else there had been no resurrection possible by cultivation or otherwise. But it was 
dead to all appearance and to the most of prophecy. When it bloomed, it reversed the process 
we are accustomed to expect. Criticism preceded production, creation grew from analysis 
and prescription. An anomaly indeed is Lessing, — as great a critic as ever lived, yet the first 
name of highest rank in one of the four noblest literatures the world has written. Goethe and 
Schiller had as predecessors only critics like Lessing and cast-iron poets like Klopstock. And 
Klopstock, Gottsched, Gellert, all of them in fact, and Goethe and Schiller themselves in a pre- 
eminent degree, were critics by nature and by training as well as Lessing, himself a poet too 
as well as they. And the minor poets of similar inspiration follow, but do not precede or 
accompany the greatest. Yet of how true a kind and how high a grade was the art thus 
produced in contradiction to the apparently more normal laws of growth, — how. perfect, how 

masterly, how divinely artistic! 

M. G. Van Rensselaer. 

( Conclusion in the next number.) 



